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©) E HAVE NOT lost Marian MacDowell. What she <4 
a \V created and fostered throughout her long life, the 


re) MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, will endure as a tri- <4 
6) umph of imagination and achievement. Her understand- @ 
fe| ing and love will be a grateful memory for three genera- es 
ps tions of artists. Her influence upon the art ofhertime |@ 


and country cannot be denied. --DOUGLAS MOORE 6) 
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Recommended Music 
June, July, August 1956 


Editor's Note: Our Board of six musicians have tried to include among the accepted 
works all those that demonstrated creative ability regardless of how small, or in what 
idiom, conservative, mildly venturesome, or fiercely so. They rejected those thatshowed 
stylistic inconsistencies, that were trite and commonplace, that simply followed mechan- 
ical patterns and showed no signs of release or merely illustrated a pedagogical dogma. 
They readily admit to sharp differences of opinion on all these points. 


EASY 
The Window Washer. ELIZABETH HELLER Century 
Joyous Bells, (duet). ANNE ROBINSON Century 
Bells (duet). URSULA LEWIS-MAMLOK Presser 
Prelude, Waltz and March (duet). MICHAEL KASSLER Elkan-Vogel 
Masquerade. JOSEPH GOODMAN Century 
Winter. JOSEPH RAYMOND Boston 
White Heather. EVERETT STEVENS Ditson 
INTERMEDIATE 
Spiritual and Banjo Reel. SCOTT WATSON Chappell 
Appalachian Song and Dance. SCOTT WATSON Chappell 
Hornpipe. KATHERINE K. DAVIS J. Fischer 
Four Piano Pieces. FREDERIC HART R. D. Row (Boston, agt. ) 
Waltz on White Keys. ISADORE FREED Presser 
Outdoor Music. TIMOTHY CHENEY Presser 
Perky Pete. LEO KRAFT Presser 
The Telegraph. ROBERT STARER Presser 
Bugle, Drum and Fife. ROBERT STARER Presser 
Lyric Arabesque. NORMAND LOCKWOOD Merion 
Salve Regina. EDWARD DIEMENTE Presser 
EARLY ADVANCED 

Toccatina (the Wind). ISADORE FREED. Presser 
Diary of a Child. ERNESTO LECUONA Marks 


2x12 Lehrreiche Handstucke. FELIX EBERHARD Vv. CUBE 
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Paterson's (C. Fischer, agt. 


Dance Piece. NIKOLAI LOPATNIKOFF Presser 


PPPP 


Thematics of several of the above piano titles are generously furnished 
by the publishers. They may be found beginning on page 7. 
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NOTE: The following titles are listed for the information 
| of our readers. No evaluation of them has been made. 


ADVANCED 


HENRY COWELL. Bounce Dance. Merion Music, 40¢. 


ELLIOT GRIFFIS. Transmutations. Carlvi Music Co. 


6611 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood 28. $2.50. 


TEACHERS COURSES 


BERENICE BENSON BENTLEY. Gay Tunes; asupple- 
mentary piano book for early grades. Summy. $1.25. 

BERENICE BENSON BENTLEY. Little Songs to Play 
and Sing. Summy. (Revised edition). $1. 

DOROTHY BISHOP. Chords in action; for class and 
and individual instruction in piano, theory, music 
education. Carl Fischer. $1.50. 


HERBERT HAUFRECHT. Etudes in blues: Nocturne. 


Associated. 65¢. 


BUENTA CARTER. Beginner's Piano Method for Older 
Students. Book 1. Summy. $1.25. 


HERBERT HAUFRECHT. Etudes in blues: Capriccio. 


Associated. 65¢. 


EVERETT HELM. Brasiliana Suite: Toccata Brasi- 


leira. Carl Fischer. 50¢. 


ANDRZEJ PANUFNIK. Six Miniature Studies. Boosey 


& Hawkes. 


ARTHUR SHEPHERD. Eclogue. Presser. 60¢. 
Gigue Fantasque. Presser. $1. 
In Modo Ostinato. Presser. 60¢. 
Lento Amabile. Presser. 60¢. 


HAROLD TRIGGS. Danza Braziliana. C. Fischer. 60¢. 
Danza Braziliana (two pianos, four hands). $2 (set 


of two copies). 


CHARLOTTE DU BOIS. The Keyboard Way to Music; 
an introduction tomusic learning through keyboard 
experience for the elementary classroom. Summy. 
$1. 

MARJORIE HUNTER. The Classroom Teacher's Piano 
Book; attractive piano solos of moderate difficulty 
to accompany children's activities. Summy. $1.50. 

HENRY LEVINE. Magic Dots to Piano-Land; playing 
by rote preparatory to playing by note. Boston. 80¢. 


‘MAC CARTENEY, Laura Pendleton and PABST, Mar- 
garet R. Meter and Time-Values. Willis. $1.50. 


ROBERT SHEPARD. Harmonizing; how to play simple 
accompaniments to a melody at the keyboard. 
Summy. $1. 
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Selected 


Piano Music Reviews 


by 
Hubert Doris 


HORNPIPE. Katherine K. Davis 

This brisk dance offers the younger pianist, parti- 
cularly a boy, an opportunity to becomeacquainted with 
a popular form of the Baroque, while at the same time 
offering him a wider range of keyboard color than is 
available in similar pieces of the 18th century. Itis 
rhythmically alive and harmonically interesting. 


DIARY OF A CHILD. Ernesto Lecuona 

The five pieces that compose this group will doa 
great service to more advanced young pianists, by in- 
troducing them to a highly chromatic and colorful idiom, 
full of lively Latin-American rhythms, and an almost 
complete use of the facilities of the keyboard. Don't 
be misled by the title or by the individual names of the 
scenes. They sound childish; the music is not. 


THE TELEGRAPH. Robert Starer 

The most interesting feature of this piece is its 
rhythm, which, while attempting to simulate the irre- 
gular dah-dah-dit of the telegrapher's key, actually 
poses interesting problems for the performer. Using 
only two voices, the composer has managed to write a 
piece that takes full advantage of the keyboard, of quite 
contemporary tonal procedures, and of every child's 
interest in the Morse Code. An excellent contribution 
to the current series of contemporary piano music be- 
ing published by Theodore Presser. 


BUGLE, DRUM & FIFE. Robert Starer 

Another piece by Mr. Starer of slightly greater fa- 
cility, but nonetheless contemporary, and of great edu- 
cational value. Both this piece and "The Telegraph" 
would be valuable additions to any boy's repertoire of 
contemporary music. They would also amuse the tea- 
cher and the parent. 


Four other publications in the Presser series are 
less impressive than the two mentioned above. Ed- 
ward Diemente's "Salve Regina," while attempting to 
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use Gregorian material, is somewhat lacking in rhyth- 
mic life and harmonic clarity, though as a mood piece 
some might like it. Normand Lockwood's "Lyric Ara- 
besque" is rather chromatic and somewhat vague in 
shape. It might pose some interesting rhythmic prob- 
lems, since it has no time signature and is quite free. 
Timothy Cheney's "Outdoor Music" looks to be rhyth- 
mically interesting, but on playing, it turns out to be 
awkward rather than exciting, nor is the musical ma- 
terial itself of sufficient interest. Leo Kraft's "Perky 
Pete," though it uses interesting raw materials, such 
as changing meters and various modes, is actually too 
cut up to provide easy continuity for the student. 


2x12. Felix Eberhard von Cube 

These 24 piecesin all keys seem to be the product 
of an 18th century man living in the 20th. The tech- 
nique all stems from the Baroque, as does most of the 
harmonic material. Though the use of these techniques 
is skillfull, one would think it, perhaps, a waste of 
time to work on these pieces, since Bach did it better 
in the 18th century, and Hindemith did it better in the 
20th, and since Mr. von Cube's interlarding of 18th 
century material with an occasional jazz chord is ra- 
ther more disconcerting than exciting. 


WINTER. Joseph Raymond 

This is a very simple little mood piece of some 
charm for the younger pianist. Though not really ad- 
venturesome, itis welldone, simple and unpretentious. 
It offers a chance to exercise coloristic control within 
a simple framework. 


SPIRITUAL & BANJO REEL. Scott Watson 

Within the familiar framework of folk material, Mr. 
Watson has managed, particularly in the Reel, to pro- 
vide a certain rhythmic and harmonic interest for the 
beginning pianist. These pieces are on a considerably 
higher level than the usual dull transcriptions of folk 
material supplies by less inventive minds. 


APPALACHIAN SONG & DANCE. Scott Watson 

These two pieces, like the ones just mentioned, 
are derived from folk material. In this case, as in 
the former, Mr. Watson has provided an interesting 
setting of great simplicity, and to do that is no small 
triumph. 


FOUR PIANO PIECES. Frederic Hart 

These pieces, while quite respectable and well done, 
do not offer a great deal of musical interest. They are 
somewhat introspective and uncommunicative, though 
the "Jig" is rather less so than the others. As a group 
they make apleasant set of pieces, without being truly 
exciting. 
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AN EDITORIAL 


HE TIME has passed when "Modern Music" was 
poeta as a synonym for 'Bad Music." In a day 
when the recorded works of such one-time enfants 
terribles as Igor Stravinsky, Bela Bartok, and Paul 
Hindemith have become household items, it should be 
clear that tolerance,for the musical idioms of the twen- 
tieth century has increased sharply. 


The reasons for this change are, incertain basic 
respects, clear. For one thing we have grown more 
familiar with, hence less distrustful of the works of 
those composers who have dared to recast or reinvi- 
gorate traditional musical techniques. Parallel with 
this gradual change has been a perceptible lessening of 
interest in those present day composers who feiit that 
they couldcapture the spirit of the past througha mere 
repeating or imitating of deceased formulas. For an- 
other thing, modern music has, on the whole, outlived 
its most radical and confusing, if not confused, period 
of disavowal and experimentation. During the last two 
decades there has beena perceptible tendency to adjust 
new departures with the broad traditions of the past. 
It is this union that typifies our representative mid- 
century style. 

A marked feature of present day composition is the 
welcome increase in the number of native composers, 
by birth or adoption, who have been able to introduce 
the vigour and energy of America into works of a con- 
temporary cast. While some of these composers are 
avowedly nationalistic in temperament, most of them 
incorporate native elements solely as artists and cre- 
ators without any accompaniment of jingoistic fanfare. 


For THE TEACHER and student, however, there 
remains the oftcn perplexing problem of finding inex- 
pensive sccres of this music. Most publishers have 
held back from more than tentative excursions into a 
field which offered only a dubious promise of financial 
benefits. Yet, within the past twenty years three pub- 
lishing houses have ventured to make available size- 
able series of contemporary works. The first toenter 
the field was Carl Fischer in 1936. Under the editor- 
ship of Lazare Saminsky andIsadore Freed a "Masters 


of Our Day" series was published which included 75 ti- 
tles. Later, Mercury followed with a similar venture 
under the editorship of Gail Kubik. And within the past 
year Isadore Freed has reappeared as an editor, this 
time for Theodore Presser, in connection witha series, 
not yet complete, called "Contemporary Piano Music 
by Distinguished Composers." Some of the titles in this 
latter group are listed on page three of this issue of the 
Newsletter. The grades of difficulty in all three run 
from fairly easy to moderately advanced. 


Some idea of the aims ofthe series canbe gathered 
from a partial listing of the composers who have con- 
tributed works. Among others, one finds names such 
as, Copland, Cowell, Hanson, Hovhaness, Lockwood, 
Luening, Milhaud, Moore, Riegger, Schuman, and 
Thompson. 


Ir Is IMPROBABLE that everyone will like every 
work, for there is bound to be variation in quality as 
well as style in undertakings of such magnitude. But 
this is not the important point. Significant is the fact 
that a representative cross section of contemporary 
piano music is readily available. The strength of the 
collections lie in their breadth and variety. Conse- 
quently there exists the possibility of selecting from 
a generally solid array of contemporary styles, those 
works best fitted to the particular aims of teacher and 
student. 

We salute the enterprise that has brought to the 
market such a wealth of music. We do this, not because 
we are, exclusively, champions of contemporary music, 
but because we are firm advocates of a balanced and 
level diet. Music stores have, for toomany years been 
overstocked with inferior items which are nothing more 
than pallid and patterned harmony exercises, illustra- 
tions of errant pedagogical dogmas, or slavish reiter- 
ations of outworn conventions. All have masqueraded 
as piano pieces, and all have marched to anearly grave, 
only to be replaced by similar timewasters. These 
newer works have a virility and challenge that places 
them on a level more closely resembling the imagina- 
tive and daring qualities of our past. Many of them have 
caught the spirit of the great tradition; all of them 
abound in individual traits, but without any conscious 
sense of a defiance of the past. Series such as these 
merit the enthusiastic and continuing support of all pi- 
anists who are interested in the music of our time. 
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The Window 
Washer 


ELIZABETH HELLER the buck - et and 
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Copyright © MCMLVI by Century Music Publishing Co., New York 23, N.Y. 





Joyous Bells —, “odefate 
ANNE ROBINSON 
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Masquerade —_ : 


JOSEPH GOODMAN 
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Prelude ec 


MICHAEL KASSLER 


PRIMO ay 


SECONDO 


March Allegro 


PRIMO < 


MICHAEL KASSLER 
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White Heather Quietly and tenderly 


EVERETT STEVENS 
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APPALACHIAN SONG AND DANCE 
Song By SCOTT WATSON 





} II. Dance 


Fast and crisp 
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SPIRITUAL AND BANJO REEL 
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HORNPIPE 


KATHERINE K. DAVIS 


FREDERIC HART 


Jig 


Bells 


Allegro moderato 
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FOUR PIANO PIECES 


Allegro con brio d 132 
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Waltz on White Keys 
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Outdoor Music 


TIMOTHY CHENEY 
Edited by Isadore Freed 


Perky Pete 


edited by Isadore Freed 





The Telegraph 


, As fast as you can 





Edited by Isadore Freed 
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Bugle, Drum 


ROBERT STARER 
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Edited by Isadore Freed 
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Lyric Arabesque Moderate andante quarters 


CSpress. 


NORMAND LOCKWOOD 
Edited by Isadore Freed 
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© Copyright 1956 by Merion Music, Inc. 


Salve Regina 
(Hail, Holy Queen) 


EDWARD DIEMENTE 
Edited by Isadore Freed 


Andante (¢ = 72 to 76) 
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Bounce Dance Con moto 


HENRY COWELL 
edited by Isadore Freed 
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diary of a child Exaeete Lecuoua 


GOOD MORNING 


Allegro vivace Buenos dias 
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THE PUPPETS DANCE 
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Valse moderato 
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THE DOLLS HAVE A PARTY 
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Dance Piece Allegro grazioso (2 - 180) 


NIKOLAI LOPATNIKOFF 
Edited by Isadore Freed 
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J.S.BACH’S 

Two-part Invention in F minor, N. 9 
Suggestions for Performance 

on the Piano 


James Friskin 
Faculty, Juilliard School of Music 


IRST, a word about editions. The onemost 
| oe procurable, and that at the same 
time shows the most musically perceptive ap- 
preciation of the character of this piece, is in 
my opinion that of Hans Bischoff which has been 
reprinted by Kalmus. That of William Mason, 
published by Schirmer, also deserves favor- 
able mention. 


The firm of Peters has recently published 
an "Urtext", giving no editorial marks, and 
with elaborate notes, that has value for the 
scholar. There is also the carefully edited 
issue by Busoni; but in the present case he gives a 
treatment (as to tempo, etc.) which must seem tomost 
of us curiously misconceived, with alively and anima- 
ted interpretation that contradicts the inherent plaintive 
expressiveness. 


Remembering Bach's own indicated wish, in his pre- 
face, for "the development of a cantabile style," we 
may prescribe a general singing legato, with aporta- 
mento for connected eighth-notes, and perhaps for the 
two isolated sixteenths in bar 3 of the subject. 





In the inversion in double counterpoint (measures 5-8) 
of the opening statement, the left hand can appropriately 
overbalance slightly the right, without as yet at any 
point reaching a dynamic level beyond a mezzo forte. 


The development of measures 1-3 through the ex- 
pansion of the interval of asixth (F to D-flat) in meas- 
ure 1 toa tenth (F to A-flat) in measure 9, and the 
sequential three-measure group 12-14, call for apro- 
gressive building up of tone to a moderate forte culmi- 
nating in the emotional climax at 14 and the cadential 
15-16. Bischoff's diminuendo in bar16 leads naturally 
to my suggestion of the softest tone hitherto used (pp), 
in measures 17-20, with only the slightest emphasis 
of the engaging leap to G at the beginning of 20. In 
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James Friskin 


these four bars even the use of the una corda pedal 
may be considered. 


Win the interesting further development starting 
in 21 by means of the substitution of a rising seventh 
(F to E-flat) for the original sixth and of A-natural (the 
third of the dominant seventh of B-flat minor) for A- 
flat, a fresh crescendo is desirable. The student will 
notice that the two-bar sequences (21-22 and 23-24) 
are derived from the combination of measures 1 and4, 
and that 21-22 are ingeniously inverted in 23-24. The 


Sy 


four eighth-notes in 22 and 24 cantakea portamento 
similar to that of the two in the right hand of measure 
one, etc. Bischoff's direction of a tonal drop, in the 
single-bar descending sequences of 25 and 26, is again 
to be recommended;the pupil's attention should be drawn 
to the free development of 25 from 21, the figure that 
in 21 occupies two eighths and a quarter being dimin- 
ished to two sixteenths and aneighth. Measure 27 con- 
tributes in the lefthand a further sequential step in the 
new counterpoint of 25 and 26. With 28, where the re- 
petition, in the left hand's second and third quarter, 
of the first and second of bar 3 is probably accidental 
or subconscious, we can prepare softly the final climax, 


(Continued on next page) 














Six Enfantines, Op. 48. ROBERT CASADESUS. $1.25 
Follow the Leader. JUDITH DVORKIN .35 
The Bear and the Beehives. ROBERT GRAHAM ooo 
The Kite and the Pigeons. ROBERT GRAHAM 35 . 
April, May, June, August, September. JOHN TASKER HOWARD. 60 ea Te aching Py eces 
Little Piano Book. VINCENT PERSICHETTI 1.00 
Parades. VINCENT PERSICHETTI cto 
Little Song. BURRILL PHILLIPS . 40 
Village Dance (duet). ALICE PROCTER . 50 
Song For Kathleen (duet). ALICE PROCTER . 40 
ROBERT CASADESUS. Second Sonate pour piano,op.31 3.00 
MANUEL HERRARTE. _ Six Sketches for piano 1.50 
VINCENT PERSICHETTI. Piano Sonatines, Nos. 1. 2. and 3 
80¢, 1.10 and .75 
VINCENT PERSICHETTI Serenade No. 2 . 90 
Advanced Piano VINCENT PERSICHETTI Fifth Piano Sonata 2.00 
VINCENT PERSICHETTI Sixth Piano Sonata 
VINCENT PERSICHETTI Eighth Piano Sonata 1.75 
6 Modern GUATEMALAN Composers (Solares, Castillo, 
Guerra, Ley, Herrarte) 1.80 
6 Modern CUBAN Composers (Gramatges, Leon, Gon- 
zalez, Martin, Rodriguez, Ardeval) 2.00 
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produced by Bach's favorite device of adescent, through 
two complete octaves of anew counterpoint to the right 
hand of 1-4, to the lowest note of his compass. This 
can properly be delivered ina full forte, with some 
allowable relaxation, both in tone and in tempo, inthe 
final two measures (the only point where any departure 
from strict time seems possible). 

A reasonable metronomic speed would be f = 56. 
Bischoff's fingering is generally practical. Some may 
prefer occasional substitutions on long notes to prepare 
a more convenient connection, e.g. 31 instead of 4 in 
measure 2, taking the hand up to 5 on the B-flat of 3. 
In 8, instead of 4 on B-flat, 3 might be better, allow- 
ing 2 S1 F2 on the last group of sixteenths. In 25 I 
personally prefer to take 5 on the quarter-note G, com- 
ing down to 1 and 2 on C and A-flat in 26, separating 
A-flat and G in 25 with a quiet action of the hand from 
the wrist and treating similarly G-flat and F (each with 
the fifth finger) in 26. 

For practice the following treatment of the orna- 
ments in 15-16 and 33-34 will suffice: 


\s- 16 = a Se 





33-3 





The displacement of the F in the text of 33 is justified 
by the awkwardness of the bare fourth with the bass 
and by the invariable license of Bach's day in the treat- 
ment of dots. My addition at the beginning of 15 and 
omission of the mordent in small type at the beginning 
of 33 represent of course a purely personal decision. 


‘ACH'S original slurs are not always uniform in 
their application. And for the phrasing of short slurs 
like that in bar1 it may be suggested that it is bestnot 
to make sharp separations, but to imitate the unobtru- 
sive bowing changes of the string player. The equiva- 
lent of the bow of the violinist is in such cases the hand 
of the pianist, controlled from the wrist. 
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Sc ott Watso n 


Angela Diller discusses 
augmented sixth chords 
with a class at the 


Diller Quaile School 


LADY, the parent of a student, who recently met 

Angela Diller for the first time, exclaimed: "I'm 

so glad to meet you--I have always known you as 
a name on a book!" 


Angela Diller has indeed been a name on a book to 
many people. In fact, her name is on a large number 
of books, whose total circulation has been so vast as 
to influence more than a generation of music study. 
Besides numerous publications of her own, she has 
shared. authorship with Elizabeth Quaile to create the 
Diller-Quaile Series of Teaching Material, in which 
Kate Stearns Page has also collaborated. 

However, to those of us who have known Miss Diller 
personally, she is far more than a name. She is a 
lively and inspiriting teacher. A teacher of teachers, 
her subtle knowledge of educational techniques and her 
contagious enthusiasm for fine music at every level 
every hour spent with her so stimulating as to be un- 
forgettable. 


I was fortunate to have an hour with her one even- 
ing recently at the pleasant East Side apartment where 
she lives with Kate Stearns Page. My purpose was to 


find out something of the current philosophy of this 
lady who has been such an influential pioneer in modern 
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music education. As to her current activity, I already 
knew that she was busily engaged in giving lessons to 
teachers, and that she had lately completed the manus- 
cript of a forthcoming book, which is a resumé of her 
thought and experience in music teaching. The book 
contains a section of actual case histories--verbatim 
accounts of music lessons given to pupils of various 
ages, from a six year old to advanced students and 
teachers. 


Sus KNEW in advance the purpose of my visit, 
and after a cordial welcome we settled at herdesk for 
a talk. Although I was not to quote from the new book, 
I was allowed some tantalizing glimpses into the neatly 
typed manuscript, which is shortly to be published by 
G. Schirmer. 


"I began teaching when I was twelve," said Miss 
Diller. "After fifty years it is still a most enlivening 
and delightful profession!" 


This was, if anything, an understatement. I had 
seen her recently conduct a class of teachers, where 
she went about illuminating her subject with a wit, a 
penetration, and an infinite resourcefulness that could 


(Continued on next page) 





ANGELA DILLER--Continued 


come only to a person long dedicated to her profes- 
sion. The subject, of course, was music itself. 


"In the early days, when I began teaching," she 
said, 'we were still in the Dark Ages. The teacher's 
attention was largely concerned with having the pupil 
play the right notes of pieces with dexterity. The mean- 
ing of the music was seldom mentioned. Most of the 
student's contact with music was from the outside in, 
rather than from the inside out. 

"The pupils were taught, but not educated. The 
child's natural instinct for investigating music and 
composing his own music was seldom recognized. 


"In far too many cases, the child's contact with 
music was sustained by parental pressure. As soon 
as this pressure was removed lessons stopped. The 
number of students who discontinued lessons after a 
year or two was appallingly large. 


"Our problem was to make music study appealing 
to the student himself, by leading him to an understand- 
ing of the music and its emotional content. This de- 
manded a correlation between musicianship and piano 
study. 


"Through this correlation the student would gain 
musical insight into the compositions he was learning 
to play." 


‘Tre EVENTUAL SOLUTION tothe problem of cor- 
relating piano lessons with musicianship was found in 
working with her colleague, Elizabeth Quaile, andled 
to the establishment of the Diller-Quaile School of 
Music. 


"When I first began teaching," she recalled, "I found 
myself saying the same things every halfhour, to a suc- 
cession of pupils. It became clear that theoretical 
material which had to be repeated for student after stu- 
dent could be handled better in classes, leaving more 
time for learning to play at the private lesson. 


"The study of Keyboard Harmony, Ear Training, 
and other aspects of musicianship can begin at a very 
early age, andare best accomplished in a class; whereas 
piano playing is best learned in an individual lesson. 
The class lessonis 2n invaluable adjunct to the private 
lesson." 


These principles were the basis of the curriculum 
of the Diller-Quaile School of Music, which has now 
functioned for thirty-six years in New York City. Here 
the closest possible interrelation is maintained between 
private lessons and classes in musicianship. There are 
facilities for childrenof allages, starting with classes 
at pre-school level. There is also an Adult Department 
as well as a Normal School for teachers of piano and 
musicianship. In the Normal School the curriculum in- 
cludes courses in the elements of music, harmony, 


counterpoint, history of music, teaching methods and 
piano pedagogy, and is supplemented by observation of 
classes in the Children's School. 


Beswes HER BUSY CAREER as ateacher, Angela 
Diller has been co-author and author of a virtual library 
of teaching literature. Thisincludes her FirstTheory 
Book the only book ofits kind thatgives due recogni- 
tion to the importance of phrasing, rhythmic design, 
tonal magnetism, and the natural tendencies of chord 
roots; herKeyboardHarmonyCoursein four volumes, 
which applies these subjects and similar ones to actual 
keyboard practice; Lines and Spaces,a writing book 
for beginners;A Baker’sDozen a book about sight- 
reading which leads to recognition of the underlying 
harmonic structures of pieces;Rote Teaching, What 
It Is -- and How To Do It, a collection of nineteen 
original rote pieces; The Daring Prince and other 
Stories ,a book of songs composed to poems by James 
Whitcomb Riley; andher delightful summaries for young- 
sters of the operas Siegfried, Lohengrin and Aida 
which contain playable excerpts of the musical material 
of each opera. 


Valuable and impressive as these are, the publica- 
tions in which she collaborated with the late Elizabeth 
Quaile are probably the most familiar. Besides the 
four Diller-Quaile Solo Books and the three Duet Books, 
most teachers are acquainted with theirTunes from 
Many Lands;When All the World Was Young: and 
the inimitable collection of easy original compositions 
called 25 First Grade Pieceg. There are alsoOff We 
Go, and Off We Go Again, where the very easy music 
is printed according to the lines of the poetry. Both 
Angela Diller and Elizabeth Quaile worked together 
with Harold Bauer to publish the Bauer-Diller-Quaile 
Course for beginners, in two books. 


Starting in 1924, and running contemporaneously 
with her other publishing activities, have been the Dil- 
ler-Page books. In collaboration with Mrs. Kate Stearns 
Page, this series began with theGreen Duet Booknd 
the Brown Duet Book, both made up of folk melodies; 
it continued with the Pre-School Book; AChristmas 
Carol Book;the two Diller-Page Song Books ,taste- 
ful arrangements for intermediate zrade of traditional 
songs;A Christmas Carol Pageant;a series of books 
for rhythm band, which is distinguished by its very 
clear print, interesting ensemble, and instrumental 
parts that students can read easily in terms of note 
values, rests and dynamics. 


In ADDITION TO her extensive authorship, Angela 
Diller is theinventor of the Diller Keyboard for class- 
room work. This keyboard, like her publications, is 
issued by G. Schirmer. It is like a two-octave piano 
keyboard, having realistic grooves to separate the white 

(Continued on next page) 
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ANGELA DILLER--Continued 


keys, and raised wooden black keys. The chief advan- 
tage of this keyboard is tactile. In this respect it is 
identical with the piano. Hand shapes--intervals, 
chords, scales--can be formed on it without looking at 
the keys. In the classroom one student can play the 
piano, supplying the actual sounds, while the rest of 
the class can pretend to play on their silent keyboards. 


After a few ofmy questions about her publications, 
Miss Diller brought out some large charts, her per- 
sonal records, showing publication dates and circula - 
tion figures. 


A2 inexhaustible crusader in improving student lit- 
erature, she told me how it all began: 

"In the early days literature for children was quite 
barren of musical worth. The music educator Thomas 
Whitney Surette suggested in 1917 that Miss Quaile and 
I compile a book for children based on folk tunes. We 
believed that folk music would be of permanent musical 
value, not something tolearn andthen forget. The re- 
sult was the Fi7st Solo Book.’’ 


The Diller-Quaile First Solo Bookandits compan- 
ion, the Fvst Duet Book,were published by G. Schir- 
mer in1918. At this writing, First Solo is both the 
oldest and the newest of the Diller-Quaile Series, since 
its 1955 edition is just now beginning to be circulated. 
Since this book was first issued it has gone through 
‘many editions and its annual circulation has reached 
most impressive proportions. In the latest edition it 
has been given the new look. The music is the same, 
but the plates have been newly engraved using larger 
note-heads. Miss Dillerhas writtena new preface giv- 
ing suggestions for teaching the material in the book. 
Illustration 2 shows, for instance, four helpful ways to 
sing and count the lovely German tune All the Birds 
Have Come Again 
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sical value. They have been carefully phrased and 
fingered. The editing has been meticulous. If the pieces 


are played as printed they will sound very much like 
music!" 


"Tis BOOK WAS followed within the span of a few 
years by the Second, Third,and Fourth Solo Books, 
progressive order of difficulty. As one reviews this fa- 
mous series, it is noted that folk musicgradually gives 
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llustration 2 Sing ars. 
Illustration 2 : : 
Z 1) Time-Values: Quar-ter Dot-eighth Quar-ter Quar-ter | Quar-ter Two-eighths Ha - alf i. 
| 
2) Count: One Two Three Four | One Two Three Four 
ete, 
3) Letter-Names: F A Cc F | D F D Cc ete. 
4) Fingering: 5 3 1 + | 2 4 2 1 ete. 


An analytical index has also been added to show the 
teacher what new point of theory or pianism is to be 
learned from each of the seventy-one folk tunes in the 
book. 

"The First Solo Bookisnot amethod," said Miss 
Diller. "It is a selection of music that any teacher 
may use with any method. In the books we have pub- 
lished the pieces have been chosen first for their mu- 





way to original compositions by composers of first 
rank, from Corelli and Bach to Grieg and Rebikov. The 
selection of material, the phrasing, the fingering, and 
the editing are all indeed meticulous. 


In the matter of fingerings, the principles that have 
guided Angela Diller and her collaborators are suc- 
(Continued on next page) 
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ANGELA DILLER --Continued 


cinctly stated in the new preface to the First Solo Book: 

"Fingeringis given at the beginning of phrases and 
where there is a shift in hand position. But obvious 
fingering, such as in passages along the scale-line or 
chord line, is not usually printed. A repeated note, 
unless otherwise indicated, is played with the same 
finger."' The preface goes on to urge teachers, when 
changing a fingering, to cross out the printed one and 
write in their own, -- ''so that the student will not ac- 
quire the very bad habit of looking at printed fingering, 
but not following it." 

To clarify phrasing, several markings are used. 
In many cases the legato slur is sufficient. Illustra- 
tion 3 shows how this is true of the Irish melody, 
Going lo the Fair. 

owever, if the phrase includes touches other than 

legato, a'bracket is placed around the phrase. This 
bracket is placed closest to the hand that carries the 
tune. Illustration 4 is a quotation from a Russian tune 
in the Second Solo Book. 

If the phrase is asubdivided one, the divisions are 
separated by a short black stroke which in medieval 
music was called a quarter-bar, and indicated a short 


pause for breath. Illustration 5 shows how these strokes 


apply to Bach's Minuet in G minor. _ 
"In studying music," said Miss Diller, "we otten 


find that more than one phrasing is possible. Itis the 

the same, of course, in the English language." She 

twinkled as she wrote on a pad the following sentence: 
Woman without her man is a menace. 

She asked me to read it aloud. I read it as follows: 
Woman, without her man, is a menace. 
Then, with an air of sly mischief, she took the paper 
away for a moment, and returned it to me rephrased. 
Woman! --without her, man is a menace, 
The meaning was opposite, although the words were 

the same. 
"It has meaning either way," she said in summary. 
"The important thing is to mean something!" 


IT WAS TIME to go. As we moved towards the 
door, I asked her if she would also summarize for me 
her opinion of the teacher's role in music study. 

"It's the inside that counts," shesaid. "Getinside 
the musicand inside your student and put the two toge- 
ther. That is the teacher's privilege!" 

Mrs. Page joined us at the door fora friendly good- 
night all around. 


Illustration 3 


Going to the Fair 


Allegretto 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF TASTE 


William J. Mitchell 


Professor of Music, Columbia University 


OOD TASTE is something that everyone feels he 

has more of than his neighbors. At least, itis 
very rare that one hears a person confess to his bad 
taste. In the arts, especially, taste is difficult to de- 
fine, for there seem always to be wide divergences of 
opinion even among enlightened musicians, about any 
composer, let alone a given specific composition. 
Among my friends wide differences of opinion exist 
with reference to the merits of such works as Bach's 
B minor Mass , Beethoven's Violin Concerto, the 
Chaikovskii Overtures, Brahms' Quartets, Wagner's 
Music Dramas, the Chopin Preludes. Andwhere con- 
temporary music is concerned the differences grow 
even sharper. 


Yet, as we take a more objective, removed view, 
the task of describing a discriminating taste seems 
somewhat more hopeful. From such a position it is 
possible to make a start by stating that good taste lies 
somewhere between snobbishness and flabbiness. 
Snobbishness is the cult of the obscure and inaccessi- 
ble; flabbiness is the unquestioning acceptence of 
everything that sounds. Most of us know people who 
dwell perpetually in these peripheral regions. After 
excluding them, we are still left with a sizeable domain 
of good taste, but it is nevertheless a measureable one. 


The definition of taste which appears in Webster's 
unabridged dictionary seems a bit sober and staid. 
It emphasizes the power of discerning fitness, congru- 
ity, proportion, symmetry--and in so doing seems to 
place excessive stress on shape while neglecting that 
which is shaped. Perhaps, it will be more tothe point 
if an attempt is made here to describe the qualities 
that can be found in those whose opinions we respect, 
even though we might disagree with them at times, 
for it wouldbe these qualities that we might try to cul- 
tivate in the young pianist, in the hope that eventually 
he will acquire someof the components of taste, ifnot 
taste itself. 


here are three constant factors that seem to pre- 
vail among those whose opinions about music are dis- 
cerning and dependable. They are an insatiable 
curiosity about all aspects ofmusic, a rich, but con- 
stantly growing experience with the art, and an im- 
pressive understanding of the ways of music. 


CURIOSITY may have killed a cat, but there are 
no records to prove that it has ever injured a musi- 
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cian. If, however, one is to judge from the stream of 
stereotyped, patterned nonentities that flow from the 
presses of our music publishers, whose guiding inter- 
est is to supply our demands, it is apparent that very 
little of importance is being done by our teachers to 
stimulate their pupils' exploratory impulses. Quite the 
contrary, nothing could be better fitted to promote the 
cause of the bored yawn than the unimaginative, flat- 
footed banalities that masquerade as teaching pieces. 
Even the titles of these ugly little mechanisms are dull 
and repetitious. It is difficult to discover any worthy 
purposes that might be served by such musical pulp, 
but certain itis that the stimulation of curiosity and 
the development of good taste are not among them. 


A curiosity about music which is stimulated and 
nourished will inevitably create a background of ex- 
perience. But experience, to be valid, must be wide 
and continually expanding. It must rest on a broad 
familiarity with the music of the past, our heritage, 
and find its nourishment in the music of the present. 
A pupil whose instruction is based on the doggerel of 
Doll Dances, Pixies' Polkas, Flower Waltzes, alleged 
South American music, vapid echoes of popular bal- 
lads, and vaudeville versions of Indian and cowboy 
music is facing a real tragedy. His tastes are being 
malformed, and in the process, he is being made into 
a hopeless musical yokel. It is sad to think of the 
number of piano students whose broader experiences 
with musi¢ must depend on the extreme hazards of 
radio, and TV programs plus the unscreened record- 
ings that they might hear by accident. 


Taste, as such, is not so fragile that it will perish 
if exposed to musical banalities. Our plea here is 
something different; it is that the early stages of the 
students' development as a musician must be built upon 
music that will give his taste a fair opportunity to be 
formed, even though it might, in the end, differ inde- 
tail or completely from his teacher's. Those who feed 
their students on a diet of musical pap are, in fact, 
committing a grave disservice to the art. 

MUSICAL UNDERSTANDING is the third ingredient 
of a discriminating taste. Too often, we think of this 
highly enviable attainment as consisting in our ability 
to use the jargon of theory courses. The fact of the mat- 

(Continued on next page) 
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“THE PLAY-WAY 
| TO MUSIC’ 


An unique new piano series—the result of 20 years of 
observation and experimentation by one of America’s 
most distinguished teachers. In workshops, in clinics—in 
individual and class instruction—every one of Mrs. Frisch's 
ideas have been tested again and again. That they work 
can best be proven by your own use of this sparkling, 
new, pedagogically sound material. 








ea FUN ALL DAY: Introductory Book 75c 
Using the ‘‘song approach" and black key-white 
key transposition from the start, this introductory 
PLAY-WAY book leads to musical awareness 
through pleasurable experience. 


sa HAPPY PLAYING: Book | 75c 
Familiarity with the keyboard—rhythmic response 
—phrasing and expression—all are developed con- 
sistently by PLAY-WAY techniques. 


Be. SKIP ALONG: Book Il 75c 
Chord patterns are introduced in many keys and 
developed by easy steps through various figura- 
tions. Progress in finger extension leads happily to 
the full scale. 


a PLAY ALONG: Book III (new) 1.00 
Minor keys, new rhythm patterns and ensemble ex- 
periences are introduced, as well as the chord pat- 
terns leading to the essential accompaniment figures. 


ae BY MYSELF: Book One 50c 
A ‘Between Lesson" book, containing supplementary 
material at the same level as ‘HAPPY PLAYING” and 
is best used with this book. lit provides an incentive 
for independent musical activity. 


_ BY MYSELF: Book Two 50c 
May be used following or with “SKIP ALONG"’. The 
purpose of this book is to provide more materiak for 
independent music reading and exploration. 


OTHER BOOKS IN IMMEDIATE PREPARATION 





A brochure outlining Mrs. Frisch's approach may be obtained 
from your dealer or direct from the publisher. 
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The Development of Good Taste - continued 





ter is that ability to hear and discuss dominant sev- 
enths, altered chords, the "modes", third class rondo 
form, and other fragments from the theory workshop, 
are only preliminaries to musical understanding. Fur- 
thermore, it should be clear from our everyday expe- 
rience that familiarity with the usual material of musi- 
cal theory does not lead inevitably to higher ends, for, 
in fact, it is our constant critical performance and 
scrutiny of a wide variety of music that willlead most 
surely to heightened perceptiveness. The nature of 
musical understanding was most aptly described by 
Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach about 180 years ago when, 
in stating the case for analysis, he wrote: ''True mas- 
terpieces should be taken from all styles of composi- 
tion and the amateur should be shown the beauty, dar- 
ing, and novelty in them. Also, he should be shown 
how insignificant the piece would be if these things 
were lacking. Further, he should be shown how errors, 
pitfalls, have been avoided, and especially how fara 
work departs from ordinary ways, how venturesome it 
can be, etc.'’ One wonders how many of us have ap- 
plied these criteria to the assembled clichés that form 
the great bulk of our present day music for teaching 
purposes. 


‘The TEACHER who would develop a discerning 
taste in his pupils must go beyond the immediate tasks 
of working out fingerings, building up a pianistic tech- 
nique, demonstrating the proper position at the key- 
board, etc. He must keep an eye on the broader ends 
of stimulating a disposition of curiosity about all music, 
of widening constantly the students' experience with a 
variety of music, of demonstrating always, through 
critical analyses, the nature of musical understanding 
or insight. Pupils taught in this manner will at least 
be exposed tothe ingredients of taste and have the op- 
portunity, so often denied them, of becoming musicians 
in the fullest sense of the world. These would be first 
class citizens of the art who would demonstrate an in- 
dependence of judgment, a conviction but not a stub- 
bornness about qualitative differences in music, and a 
heightened selectivity, the ability to exclude as well as 
include. In brief they would stand a more than fair 
chance to become music lovers of discriminating taste. 








Professor Mitchell's article was read at the Piano 
Teachers' Conference held in July at Teachers 
College, New York City. 
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ARBATSKY, YURY. Essays on the. history of Russian 
music (in Russian). 399p. (21. bibl.) N. Y., Chekhov 
Pub. House 3.00 

A study of Russian music from the pre-Christian 
era to the 19th century. There are separate chapters 
on the music of the Kiev, Novgorod and Muscovy per- 
iods of Russian history, and Church music. 


ART AND ARTIST. 250p. il., diagrs. Berkeley, Un- 
iversity of California Press bds. 3.75 

Articles about and by artists, sculptors, archi- 
tects, movie directors, photographers and musicians 
which seek to give an understanding of the ideas and 
creative processes which lie behind the production of 
awork ofart. Deals mainly with modernartistic forms 
and techniques. 


BATE, PHILIP. The oboe; an outline of its history, 
development and construction. 218p. (8p. bibl. and 
bibl. footnotes) il., diagrs. N. Y., Philosophical Li- 
prary 6.00 

Contains information on the advent of the oboe, its 
construction, varieties, acoustics, techniques in hand- 
ling the instrument, and biographical notes on some of 
the more celebrated oboe players. 


CANBY, EDWARD TATNALL and others. The Satur- 
day Review home book of recorded music and sound 
reproduction; 2nd ed. 350p. il., diagrs. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall 4.95 

Revised and brought up to date. Includes many new 
photographs and illustrations. 


CULVER, CHARLES AARON. Musical acoustics; 4th 
ed., 318p. (2p. bibl.) il., diagrs. N.Y., McGraw- 
Hill 6.00 

A new edition with additional chapters on basic 
concepts, and harmonic motion. 


DICKINSON, ALAN EDGAR FREDERIC. Bach's fugal 
works; with an account of fugue before and after Bach. 
289p. (4p. bibl.) N. Y., Pitman 6.00 

Discusses Bach's fugal craftmanship and the tech- 
nique of the fugue as created by Bach, as well as an 
account of the fugue before and after Bach. 


FRIEDMAN, ALBERT B., ed. The Viking Book of folk 
ballads of the English-speaking world. 508p. (5p. bibl.) 
N.Y., Viking bds., 4.95 ° 
Authentic texts and variant versions of typical folk 
songs arranged according to theme rather than chron- 
ology. Includes a discography, listing accessible re- 
cordings. 
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JUNE - JULY -AUGUST 


GEER, E. HAROLD, ed. Hymnal for colleges and 
schools. various p. New Haven, Conn., Yale 4.75 

"A representative selection of great hymns and me- 
lodies from all periods and branches of the Christian 
church."' Chosen by the organist emeritus of Vassar 
College. Foruse inmen's, women's, and coeducational 
institutions. 


HUME, PAUL. Catholic Church music. 273p. (bibl.) 
N.Y., Dodd, Mead 4.50 

Discusses the nature of Catholic Church music, 
methods of directing and organizing a choir, and ap- 
propriate music to be sung or played. Includes papal 
pronouncements on the subject. 


IVES, BURL. Sea songs of sailing, whaling, and fish- 
ing; music transcribed by Albert Hague (foreword by 
John Huston; 146). 133p. il. N.Y., Ballatine Books 
pap., .35 

Sea chanties with lyrics, melodies, and a key to 
guitar chords. Includes several songs from the new 
movie ''Moby Dick." 


KOBYLANSKA, KRYSTYNA, ed. Chopin in his own 
land; documents and souvenirs; introd. by Jaroslaw 
Iwaszkiewicz (tr. from the Polish by Claire Grece- 
Dabrowska and Mary Filippi). 306p. (2p. bibl.) il. 
N.Y., W. S. Heinman 20.00 bxd. 

Reproductions of pictures, letters (with transla- 
tions), and music manuscripts of Frederic Chopin. All 
the articles are concerned with the Polish composer's 
life during the years he spentin his native land, 1810- 
1830. 


LANDON, H. C. ROBBINS. The symphonies of Joseph 
Haydn (score of a previously unpublished symphony in 
back pocket). 879p. (13p. bibl.) il. N. Y., Macmillan 
20.00 

A critical analysis of the symphonies and related 
works of the famous 18th century Austrian composer, 
exploring the authenticity and sources of his composi- 
tions. Appendices include a thematic catalog of the 
authentic symphonies, listing their primary sources. 


LOMAX, ALAN. Mister Jelly Roll; the fortunes of Jelly 
Roll Morton, New Orleans creole and "inventor of 
jazz."" 317p. N.Y., Grove Press pap., 1.45 


MARIETTA, SISTER. Singing the Liturgy; a practical 
means of Christian living. 330p. (7p. bibl.) il., map, 
diagrs. Milwaukee, Bruce 4.50 
A history of the Catholic liturgy, its technique and 
meaning. With interlinear translations of the Latin 
text and a guide to pronunciation. A text for the layman. 
(continued on next page) 














indispensable! 


The most complete 
bibliography and 
commentary on 


MUSIC 
for the 


PIANO 


by 


James Friskin 
and 
Irwin Freundlich 


Piano Faculty, Juilliard School of Music 


ERE at last isthe oneindispensable volume 
Hi: all performers, teachers, students and 
intelligent listeners--the most extensive biblio- 
graphy and commentary on available works for 
the piano. 

The authors cover some 500 composers, of 
which one-third belong to the modern school and 
over 100 are American. Each of 5 sections be- 
gins with a critical essay on the period and its 
composers. Comment on specific pieces includes 
form, type of fingerwork and degree of difficulty. 
In each case the publisher's name or American 
representative is given. 

The Contents Include: 


1. The earlier keyboard music. 

. Pianoforte music from Haydn to the early 20th 
century. 

. Pianoforte music of the 20th century. 

. Original works for four hands. 

. Music for piano and orchestra. 


$5.00 at all booksellers 


bo 


or me to 


RINEHART & COMPANY 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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NEMMERS, ERWIN ESSER. Twenty centuries of Cath- 
olic church music. 232p. Milwaukee 11,M. L. Nemmers 
Pub. Co., 2936 N. Hackett Ave. 4.00 

Formerly published by the Bruce Publishing Co. 


NETTL, PAUL. Beethoven encyclopedia. 325p. (bibls.) 
(Mid-century reference lib.) N. Y., Philosophical Lib. 
ex: 6.00 

Entries, arranged alphabetically, cover Beethoven's 
life, musical compositions, circle of acquaintances, 
and personal attitudes. By a professor of musicology 
at Indiana University. 


PROCTER, CHARLES. Music. 280p. ("Reason why" 
ser.) N.Y., Roy 2.50 

A history and explanation of music for those "who 
are interested in it, yet. know little about it." Much of 
it is in question-and-answer form. 


WOOD, ALEXANDER. The physics of music. 267p. 
(bibl. and bibl. footnotes) il., diagrs. N.Y., Dover 
Pubns. 4.00 

A study of musical acoustics which explores the 
physical properties of sound that affect musical tone 
and quality. D 4 








J. S. Bach 


and 


W. Mozart 


This little 32-page booklet is a reliable 
and handy reference for selecting edi- 
tions andpieces of Bach and Mozart for 

teaching on the intermediate level. 


Single copies 50 cents 
Write for special rates on quantities. 


Piano TEACHERS INFORMATION SERVICE 
Mailing Address: 
88 Morningside Drive « New York 27, N. Y. 
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® BOOK REVIEW 


THE PIANIST’S PROBLEMS 
A MODERN APPROACH TO EFFICIENT PRACTICE 
AND MUSICIANLY PERFORMANCE, REVISED AND 
ENLARGED BY WILLIAM S. NEWMAN, Ph.D. HAR- 
PER AND BROTHERS, N. Y. 1956 $2.25 


Reviewed by 


Irwin Freundlich 
Piano Faculty, Juilliard School of Music 


i pm UPSURGE of piano pedagogy classes, piano 
clinics and piano workshops in recent years is 

symptomatic of a desire for growth and learning on 
the part of both students andteachers of piano playing. 
Dr. William S. Newman, Associate Professor of Mu- 
sic and Chairman of Instruction in Piano at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, has had wide experience in 
conducting such sessions and, in so doing, has been 
able to ascertain the needs of piano teachers in many 
college and university communities. If, in coping with 
the pianist's problems, there are not always definitive 
answers among the many viewpoints held by special- 
ists in the field "there are preferred answers inalmost 
every instance...that will be right for the large ma- 
jority of pianists.... The need is to bring these an- 
swers together in one place, and to present them in 
non-technical language as a concise up-to-date, coordi- 
nated philosophy of piano playing. To meet this need, 
the present book has been written." 


This revised and enlarged edition of The Pianist’s 
Problems includes a rewording of many sections in 
order to incorporate new ideas into the text or clarify 
those already present, a revision of a small but care- 
fully chosen list cf books and music and the addition 
of two new chapters; one summarizing Dr. Newman's 
recommendations or how best to learn anew piece, the 


. other concerning (a) the sight-reading approach of the 


late Dr. Leonhard Deutsch and (b) the current views of 
such pedagogues as Abby Whiteside, Luigi Bonponsiére 
and Lilias Mackinnon. In addition to the foregoing, the 
book has fourmain sections: Musicianship, Technique, 
Practice and Performance, under which categories the 
author considers questions relating to playing by ear, 
sight reading, ensemble playing, the pros and cons of 
technical exercises, the playing mechanisms, touch, 
tone, pedaling, fingering, rhythm, counting, interpre- 
tation, practice methods, stage fright, etc. 


THE MAJOR DIFFICULTY in writing such a book 
is, ofcourse, to define one's audience very clearly and 
then to adopt a very consistent level of approach 
throughout. If the hypothetical audience is untrained 
one should perhaps resist the temptation to discuss 
"the counterbalanced, suspensive chords of the sub- 
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William S. Newman 


dominant and dominant" or the fact that "the correct 
use of the appoggiatura and other non-harmonic tones 
depends on metric relationships." But the fact that Dr. 
Newman's book has already sold through one edition may 
indicate that he knows his audience very well indeed 
and has not overstepped himself in the use of technical 
terminology. 


SINcE the experience of the writer of this review 
seems to supplement Dr. Newman's at many points and, 
on occasion, to be at variance with it, refuge may be 
sought in Dr. Newman's own words that "no single, 
final answers are either necessary or possible. Too 
much depends onthe individual background, personality 
and educational philosophy ofthe teacher.... Theideal 
teacher... would be one capable of fitting the approach 
to the student.'' Perhaps an expression of opinion on 
several basic points will serve to supplement Dr. New- 
man's experience and provide added food for thought 
on the part of the reader. 


On Sight Reading 


THE PROBLEM may be approached at one level 
deeper than Dr. Newman proposes. Students must be 
taught to read a page of music properly before they can 
be expected to read at sight. Reading music properly 
is not merely a question of getting most of thenotes in 
correct rhythm, although both these elements are basic. 
Everything seen onthe page must be translated intoits 
appropriate image in sound. Most students simply do 
not see what is before their eyes and it therefore be- 
comes the constant duty of the teacher to increase the 
visual alertness to a score, heightening at every op- 
portunity the student's ability to find the most satisfac- 
tory equivalentin sound.... The student must aim not 
for ''80 per cent of the notes to be played correctly" but 
for complete accuracy inall aspects of reading (inclu- 
ding dynamics, phrase articulations, varied touchde- 
mands, rhythmic stresses, etc.). The question of dy- 
namics seems tobe very neglected in the reading habits 
of our music students. The inability to distinguish pro- 
perly between pianoand forte ,to make a progressively 

(Continued on next page) 











THE PIANIST'S PROBLEMS - continued 





gradedcrescendoor diminuendo, to reada sforzando 
in context is only matched by sloppiness in recognizing 
a tenuto sign, a rest (which never seems tobe consid- 
ered as part of the music) or the differences among the 
several typesof non-legato ranging fromstaccatissimo 
to portato. Without this preliminary training in basic 
reading and theinsistence on 100 per cent accuracy any 
effort in reading at sight is worse than fruitless. 


Ir attention is focussed on all aspects of the sound 
then one must modify the prescription "to look atleast 
a measure ahead."" To do so in a Bach fugue or aDe- 
bussy prelude spells disaster and confusion. Not so in 
a transparent passage in an early classic work where, 
in many instances, the attention can be directed over 
several measures. How far ahead is the reader tolook? 
The answer depends primarily on the complexity of the 
musical texture involved. In a very complex (tothe 
reader) web of sound with all voices moving and the har- 
monic situation dense, the reader may well move most 
satisfactorily if he takesin only an eighth or a quarter 
note with precision and fluency. The problem is to set 
up exact and fluent responses to the printed page with 
the mind working very fast and the fingers always fol- 
lowing the predigested mental musical pattern. Since 
itis axiomatic that seeing is primary, the tempo should 
never be pushed beyond the mental ability of the reader 
to grasp the musical impulse from the page. The length 
of the pattern he grasps must be determined in connec- 
tion with the texture of the music, the span of attention 
varying inversely with the complexity of the texture; 
the more complex the texture, the shorter the visual 
span; the simpler the texture, the longer the visual 
span. If the passage is in triplets, let the eye takein 
groups of threes, if in quadruplets let the eye takein 
fours and let the span vary in length with the demands 
of the music. The methods for translating visual into 
manual sensations involve devices for properly "pre- 
paring" the hand on the keyboard as it responds to the 
picture on the page. Many of these devices are dis- 
cussed by Dr. Newman. 





On Technique 


"TECHNIQUE IS UNDERSTOOD here in the limited 
sense of physical agility." Physical agility is the basis 
for a good technique but when we say a pianist has a 
complete technical equipment we mean that he is able 
to control the sound throughout all required levels of 
speed and dynamic intensity coupled with the ability to 
command a wide gamut of timbres resulting from the 
eareful treatment of well-balanced sonorities. If con- 
trol of the sound is primary then the concept of sound 
to be achieved determines the technical means to be 


used. 
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Music Calendar 1957 


Contains reproductions of an etching of Telemann and 
adaguerreotype of Wagner, with excerpts from manus- 
cripts by Dunstable, Purcell, and Bach; also, other 
reproductions of works on musical subjects by Jan 
Brueghel, Burgkmair, della Robbia, Donatello, Duerer, 
Molenaer, Perugino, and Watteau. Individuals and 
groups of musicians are represented with instruments 
of various countries and centuries (as early as the 7th 
Century B.C.), as illustrated through the media of ar- 
chitecture, drawing, enamel (Limoges), engraving, 
mosaic, painting (oil, parchment, mural, fresco), pho- 
tography, sculpture (marble, wood, alabaster, terra 








cover and printed on superior paper, the 1957 Music 
student, a music-loving friend--or for yourself. 


Orders can be placed now jor the 
Peters Epition Music Catenpar For 1957 
Publication date: October 1956 
Limited Edition Price: 82.00 


Cc. F. PETERS CORPORATION 
Music Publishers 
373 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 









cotta, ivory), tapestry, and woodcut--in addition to 
several musical manuscripts with examples of ancient 
and modern notations. 

Factual information appears on the reverse of each 
two-week page, most of it valuable and informative, 
some of it less valuable but interesting--as dates usu- 
ally are! Bound in the traditional Peters Edition green 
Calendar again will be a welcome gift for a teacher, a 





PrRoBLEMS centering around fingering (many of which 
are discussed in detail by Dr. Newman) have several 
guiding criteria only one of whichis security. Certainly 
a consistent fingering is axiomatic and "position" fin- 
gering is useful but a wider concept of fingering would 
seem to hinge on the musical requirements of the phrase. 
Very often a conscious disturbance in the hand position 
will achieve a natural stress because of the very fact 
that the position is disturbed. 


Itis the reviewer's experience that rather than sepa- 
rating the "four mechanisms" of finger, hand, forearm 
and upper arm, the first duty of the teacherin laying a 
technical groundwork is to bring all four into proper 
relationship, stressing the freely-working unified action 
of the pianist's muscular and skeletal structure so that 
the phrase receives the required amount of tension and 
energy, no more, noless. Once sucha coordinated 
functioning is achieved and there is some sense of the 
interplay of all the parts of the playing mechanism then 
the correct solution to any technical problem lies in 
finding and establishing the proper relationship of acti- 
vity demanded by any single passage. I am sure Dr. 
Newman would not disagree with this. It is simply a 
question of which to handle first, the whole or the parts. 
There are many detailed suggestions to make the point 
clear that all physical movement at the instrument must 
relate to the musical result to be achieved. 
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Piano Recordings 
June, July, August, 1956 


Record reviews may be found in Saturday Review of Literature 
and many music magazines. Reviews are indexed in the Music 


BACH 


Concerto No. 1 in D Minor for 3 Harpsichords 
Kuhn, Astorg, Rev (pianos), Champs-Elysées Theatre 
Orch. (Goldschmidt) # Conc.; [73 
17” = 93053 
Concerto No. 2 in C Major for 3 Harpsichord 
Kuhn, Astorg, Rev (pianos), Champs- Elystes Theatre 
Orch. (Goldschmidt) * Conc.; Fugue 
i pneiat 93053 
Concerto in A Mnor for ‘ ————— 


Kuhn, Astorg, Rev, lercier (anos) Champs- 
Elysées Theatre ore (Goldsc idt) * Conc.; 
Fugue 12" Comet 93053 


Goldberg Variations 
Jones (piano) 12” Music Lib. 7073 


The Well-Tempered Clavier (Books 1 & 2 Complete) 
Demus (piano) 5-12” West. WN-5501 
The Well Tommeres Meet on 1) 
Demus (piano) N 12” West. XWN-18195 
Demus (piano) Nos. 1x 4 12” West. XWN-18196 
The Well Joc my A — (Book 2) 
Demus (piano) N 12” West. XWN-18197 
Demus (piano) Nos. Hy t6 12” West. XWN-18198 
Demus (piano) Nos. 17-24 12” West. XWN-18199 


BARTOK 


Allegro Barbaro 
Farnadi (piano) * Burisques; Bg Dances; 
Suite; Little ey ” West. XWN-18217 
Burlesques (3), Op. 
Farnadi (piano) 7, Little Pieces; 
Roumanian Dances; Suite 12” West. XWN-18217 
Little Pieces (9) for Piano 
Farnadi * Allegro; Burlesques: Suite; Roumanian 
Dances 12” West. XWN-18217 
Roumanian Folk Dances 
Farnadi (piano) * Allegro; eg Suit 
Little Pieces 12” West. XWN. 18217 
Suite for Piano, Op. 
Farnadi * Allegro; [on Little Pieces: 
Roumanian Dances 12” West. XWN-18217 


BEETHOVEN 


Sonata No. 3 in C rod for Piano, Op. 3, 3 
Solchany # Son. #10, 25 12” Ca a ‘. a 

Sonata No. 10 in G Major for Piano, 7 14, N 
Solchany # Son. #3, 25 2” Cap. *p-18011 

Sonata No. 17 in D Minor for fini 31, No. 2 


{‘‘Tempest”’} 
Solomon * Son. #23 12” Vict. LM-1964 


Sonata No. 15 in D Major for Piano, Op. 28 
(‘Pastorate’’) 

Badura-Skoda * Son. #17 12” West. XWN-18210 
Sonata No. 17 in D Minor for Piano, Op. 31, No. 2 
[‘‘Tempest’’} 

Badura-Skoda * Son. #15 12” West. XWN-18210 
Sonata No. 21 in C Major for Piano, Op. 53 
[‘‘Waldstein’’} 


Janis * Son. #30 12” Vict. LM-1978 
Sonata No. 23 in F. Minor for Plano, Op. 57 
ew 

Solo Son. #17 12” Vict. LM-1964 


Sonata "te. pa in G bt for Piano, = 79 
Solchany * Son. , 10 2” Cap. P-18011 


Sonata No. 30 in hy rie tor Piano,” Op. 109 
janis * Son. #21 12” Vict. LM-1978 


Variations (32) in C Minor 
Gilels (piano) * Tchaikovsky: Trio 
12” Heritage 1203 


CHOPIN 


Nocturnes (compiete) 
Katin (piano Mg 4 i. 12” Lond. LL-1281 
Rondo in C Major 
Vronsky & asin’ as % Schubert: Fant.; 
Liszt: Conc.; Milhaud: Scaramouche 
12” Decca 9790 


Library Association's Notes. 


DEBUSSY 


Children’s Corner Suite 

Henkemans (piano) # Estampes; Images 
i? Tic LC-3245 
Estampes 

Henkemans (piano) # Children’s Corner; Images 


12” Epic LC-3245 
Nocturnes [Nvages, Fétes] 
Ferrante, Teicher (pianos) ¥ Ravel: Bolero: 
Mother Goose; La Valse 12” West. XWN-18219 
Preludes (Books 1 & 2) 


Gulda (piano) 2-12” Lond. LL-1289/90 


ESPLA (b. 1889-__) 


Sonata Espanola, Op. 53 
de Larrocha (piano) * Granados: Escen 
Rodrigo: Danzas Yas ‘Decca 9831 


FALLA 


Nights in the Garaens of spain 
Curzon (piano), New Symph. Orch. (Jorda) 
%* Grieg: Conc 12” Lond. LL-1397 


GORDELLI 


Concerto in C Minor for Piano, Op. 2 
lokheles, USSR State Radio Orch. (Gauk) 
* Taktakishvili: Conc 12” West. XWN-18171 


GRANADOS 


Escenas Romanticas 
de Larrocha (piano) * Espla: Son.; Rodrig 
Danzas i Decee 9831 
Spanish Dances 
Cortes (piano) * Spanish Piano Music 
12” SMC 1022 


GRIEG 


Concerto in A Minor for Piano, Op. 1 
Curzon, London Symph. Orch. 


iFistoutari 
* Falla: Nights ag 


Lond. LL-1397 


HAYDN 


Concerto in G Major for Harpsichord 
Elsner, Stuttgart Pro Musica Chamber Orch. 
(Reinhardt) # Conc. 12” Vox 9810 


HINDEMITH 


The Four Temperaments [Theme & Variations) 
Otte (piano), Berlin Phil. Orch. (Hindemith) 
% Symph. Metamcrphoses 12” Decca 9829 


JOLIVET (b. 1905 - ) 


Concerto for Piano ana urchestra 
Descaves, Champs-Elysées Theatre Orch 
(Bour) * Conc.; Andante 12” Ducretet DTL-93014 


LISZT 


Concerto Pathétique in E Minor 
Vronsky & Babin (pianos) * "Schubert: Fant.; 
Chopin: Ropdo; Milhaud: Scararrouche 


12” Decca 9790 
Hungarian Rhapsodies 
Levant (piano) # Sonetto 12” Col. ML-5094 
London Phil. Symph. Orch. (Scherchen)— Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6 12” West. XWN-18190 
Hungarian Fantasia 
Katchen (piano), London Symph. Orch. (Gamba) 
% Tchaikovsky: Conc. #1 12” Lond. LL-1423 
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LISZT (cont'd) 


Music for Piano 
Rubinstein 

Soirées de Vienne 
Farnadi (piano) 


Sonetto de! Petrarca No. 104 
Levant (piano) # Hungarian Rhaps. 
12” Col. ML-5094 


12” Vict. LM-1905 
12” West. XWN-18218 


MEDTNER (b. 1880-d. 1951) 


Sonata in G Minor, Op. 22 
Gilels (piano) ¥ D. Scarlatti: Son. 
12” West. XWN-18180 


MENDELSSOHN 


Music for Pian 
Gianoli # Rondo; ter gee 12” West. XWN-18203 
Rondo Capriccioso 4, kw 
Gianoli (piano) * Music for — Variations 
we XWN-18203 
Variations Sérieuses in D ee, tp. sa 
Gianoli (piano) * Music for Piano; Rondo. 
12” West. XWN-18203 


MILHAUD 
Scaramouche 
beg - & Babin (pianos) * Chopin: en 
Schubert: Fant.; Liszt: Conc. 12” Decca 9790 
MOZART 


Adagio and Fugue in C Minor, K. 546 
Winograd String Orch. (Winograd) big 
Beethoven: Grosse Fuge MGM 3382 


Concerto No. 11 in F Major for Piano, K. 413 
Gilberg, Vienna Pro Musica Orch. (P. Waiter) 
* Conc. #14 12” Vox 9720 
Concerto No. T3 in G Major tor Fiano, K. 415 
Katchen, New Symph. Orch. (Maag) * Conc. #20 
12” Lond. LL-1357 
Concerto No. 14 in E Flat Major for Piano, K. 44 
Gilberg, Vienna Pro Musica Orch. (P. Waiter) 
* Conc. #11 12” Vox 9720 
Concerto No. 19 in F Major for Piano, K. 459 
Haskil, Berlin Phil. Orch. (Fricsay) # Symph. #29 
12” Decca $830 
Concerto No. 20 in D Minor for Piano, K. 466 
Katchen, New Symph. Orch. (Maag) *# Conc. #13 
12” Lond. LL-1357 
Concerto No. 23 in A Major for Piano, K. 488 
Thyssens-Valentin, Salzburg Fest. Orch. 
(Paumgartner) ® Symph. #29 
12” Ducretet DTL-93057 
Fantasia in C Minor, K. 475 
Backhaus (piano) * Rondo; Son. Fy 
2” Rad LL-1399 
Badura-Skoda (piano) ‘a Halt Recital 


-12” West. XWN-2207 
Fantasia & Fugue in C Major, K. 384 
Badura-Skoda (piano) *# Town Hall Recital 
2-12” West. XWN-2207 


Sonata No. 1 in C Major = — K. 279 
Gianoli * Son. +2, 3, " West. XWN-18202 


Sonata No. 1 in C Major for Piano, K. 279 
Gianoli ¥ Son. 3, 4 12” West XWN- 18202 
Sonata No. J, in F Major for Piano, K. 280 
Gianoli * Son. 3, 4 12” West. XWN-18202 
Sonata No. 3 in B Flat Major for Piano, K. 281 
Gianoli # Son. #1, 2, 12” West. _ 18202 
Sonata No. 3 in B og! Major for Piano, K. 
Gianoli # Son. #2, 12” West. WN. 18202 
Sonata No. 4 in E Dg “najor for Piano, K. 282 
Gianoli * Son. ye 12” West. XWN-18202 


Sonata No. 5 in G ae for Piano, K. 283 
Gianoli *# Son. #6, 7 12” ig XWN-18220 
Sonata No. A in D Major for Piano, 84 


Gianoli * Son. #5. 12” West XWN-18220 
Sonata No. 7 in C Major for Piano, K. 3 
Gianoli *# Son. #5, 6 12” West. XWN-18220 


Sonata No. 8 in A Minor for Piano, K. 310 
Badura-Skoda * Town Hall Recital 
2-12” West. XWN-2207 








MOZART aw 


Rondo in D Major, K 
Badura-Skoda AR } Town Hall Recital 
2-12” West. XWN-2207 
Rondo in F Major, 
Badura-Skoda Sane ¥ baa Recital 


West. XWN-2207 
Rondo in A Minor, K. 511 
Backhaus (piano) * Fant.; Son. #10, 14 
12” Lond. LL-1399 


Sonata No. 10 in C Major for Piano, K. 330 
Backhaus * Son, #14; Fant.; Rondo 
12” Lond. LL-1399 
Sonata No. 11 in A Major for Piaqo, K. 331 
Badura-Skoga #* Town Hall Recita 
2-12” West. XWN-2207 
Sonata No. 14 in C Minor for Piano, K. 457 
Backhaus * Son. #10; Fant.; Rondo 
12” Lond. LL-1399 
Badura-Skoda *¥ Town Hall = 
-12” West. XWN-2207 
Variations (9) on a Minuet of ae. K. 573 
Badura-Skoda (piano) # Town Hall Recital 
2-12” West. XWN-2207 


POULENC 


Les Soirées de Nazelles 
Ranck (piano) 12” Zodiac 1002 


RACHMANINOFF 


Concerto No. 2 in C Minor for Piano, Op. 18 
Curzon, London Phil. Orch. (Boult) 12" <n LL-1424 
Concerto No. 2 in © Minor for Piano, rel 
Istomin, Phila. Orch. (Ormandy) #* Prelude 
” Col. ML-5103 
Pieces, Opp. 3 & 10 


Reisenberg \ %* Polka 12” West. XWN-18209 
Polka de W. 

Reisenberg a % Pieces 12” West. XWN-18209 
Variations on a ei a Chopin, Op. 22 


Weiser (piano) *¥ 12” MGM 3250 
Variations on a aan. of Corelli, Op. 42 

Weiser (piano) * Var. 12” MGM 3250 
Bolero 


Ferrante, Teicher (pianos) * La Valse; Mother 
Goose; sr Nocturnes 12” West. XWN-18219 
Gaspard de la Nuit 
—, (piano) # Jeux; Menuet; Pavane 


Sona 12” Ducretet OTL 93068 
Jeux a't 
Wavenbere (piano) * Gaspard; Menuet; Pavane; 
Sonatine 12” Ducretet DTL-93068 


Menuet sur le Nom de Haydn 
Wayenberg (piano) *% Gaspard; Jeux; Pavane; 
Sonatine 12” Ducretet DTL-93068 
Mother Goose Suite 
Ferrante, Teicher (pianos) * Bolero; La Valse 
Debussy: Nocturnes 12” West. XWN- “iseig 
Pavane pour une Infante Defunte 
Wayenberg (piano) # Gaspard; Menuet; Jeux 


Sonatine 12” Ducretet DTL- 93068 
Sonatine 
Wayenberg (piano) * Gaspard; Menuet; Jeux; 
Pavane 1@” Ducretet DTL-93068 
La Valse 


Ferrante, Teicher (pianos) # Bolero; Mother 
Goose; Debussy: Nocturnes 12” West. XWN-18219 


RODRIGO 


Danzas de Espana 
de Larrocha (piano) * Granados: Escenas; Espla: 
Son 12” Decca 9831 


SCARLATTI, DOMENICO 
Sonatas 
Tipo (piano) 12” Vox 9940 
Valenti (harpsichord), 15 
12” Vest. “WN- 18170 or SWN-18170 
Gilels (piano) # Medtner: Son. 
12” West. XWN-18180 


SCHOENBERG 


Piano Pieces, Opp 33a & 33b 


Stein * Suite; New Classicism; Songs; 
Herzgewachse; Canon 12” Col. ML-5099 
SCHUBERT 


Fantasia in F Minor for Piano Four Hands, Op. 103 
Vronsky & Babin % Liszt: Conc.- Chopin: Rondo; 
Milhaud: Scaramouche 12” Decca 9790 
impromptus, Opp. 90, 142 
Engel (piano) 12” Epic LC-3232 


Index to Articles 


FALL 1955 THROUGH SUMMER 1956 


CAMPBELL, Aline. Selected Piano Music Reviews. 
Summer 1956. 

MITCHELL, William J. "A Solo in Handel's 'Suite de 
pieces,' 1720." Fall 1955. 

SUCHOFF, Benjamin. "Errata in the Mikrokosmos 
Publication.'' Summer 1956. 

WEST, Katherine S. "Composers of 'Best of the Year' 
Piano Pieces." Spring 1956. 


Book Reviews: 

FREUNDLICH, Irwin. Abby Whiteside's 'Indispensa- 
bles of Piano Playing." Fall 1955 

NEWMAN, William S. Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, 
"Essay on the True Art of Playing Keyboard Instru- 
ments." Trans. by William J. Mitchell. Winter 1955 

NEWMAN, William S. ''Four Recent 'Urtext' Editions 
of the Mozart Piano Sonatas." Summer 1956. 


Lesson Suggestions--comments, discussions and sug- 
gestions for teaching: 


BOSTLEMAN, Sophie Pratt. Ernest Bloch's 'Enfan- 
tines No. 8 Rainy Day." Fall.1955. 

CALNAN, Martha. Ernst Bacon's 'The Hootnanny-- 
The Spire at Hancock, N. Y."" Summer 1956. 

CLARK, Frances. Alexander Tcherepnin's "Chinese 
Bagatelles, op. 51, No. 3.'' Fall 1956. 

DUCKWORTH, Guy. Dmitri Kabalevsky's Set of Three 
of 'Five Sets of Variations, op. 51.'" Spring 1956. 

MANN, Frances. Wallingford Riegger's "New and Old." 
Summer 1956. 

ROGERS, ElizabethE. Marion Bauer's "Nodding Man- 
darins."' Winter 1955-56. 

PACE, Robert. Vincent Persichetti's "Little Piano 
Book." Winter 1955-56. 

SCHAUB, Ardella. Elliot Griffis'''The Girl onthe Farm 
Below." Winter 1955-56. 

STEVENS, Everett. The writer's "Shenandoah Valley 
Tune." Summer1956. 

SZIRMAI, Palma. Zoltan Kodaly's "Complainte Szekely, 
No. 2." Winter 1955-56. 





NOTICE TO It is impossible for us to answer 
all the requests for back copies 
NEW of the Piano Quarterly Newsletter. 
Every copy of eachissue from the 
i he Newsletter until 

SUBSCRIBERS founding of the wW 


Winter 1955-56 has been sold. We 
have a number of extracopies of 
the issues from Winter to the pre- 
sent, and will be glad to supply 
them upon request. 
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Writers 
in this issue 


JAMES FRISKIN gave in 
1925 the first complete 
performance of the Gold- 
berg Variations in New 
York; in 1934, in two re- 
citals, the two books of the 
48 Preludes and Fugues; 
and has appeared on anum- 
ber of occasions at the 
Bethlehem Bach festival. 
Mr. Friskin cameto 





America from England at the invitation of the late Frank 
Damrosch to join the Institute of Musical Art and was. 
later on the faculty of JuilliardGraduate School and is 
still with the finally amalgamated school. He succeeded 
the late Ernest Hutcheson as head of the piano depart- 
ment at Chautauqua, New York:.. 


HUBERT DORIS, a young 

composer from New York, 

was graduated from Har- 

vard in 1948. While there 
he studied with Walter 
Piston, Edward Ballantine, 
G. Wallace Woodworth 
and A. Tillman Merritt. 

Upon graduating, Mr. 
Doris went to France 

where he studied compo- 
sition for two years with 
Nadia Boulanger, both privately, and in herclass at the 
Paris Conservatory. Returning to this country, he ob- 
tained anM. A. from Columbia University in1953. Mr. 
Doris has, for the past two years, been on the faculty 
of the Columbia Music Department. Aside from com- 
posing and teaching, he has been actively engaged in the 
performance of new music, both as performer, and as 
participant in several groups devoted to the perform- 
ance of works by the younger composers. He is mar- 
ried to Virginia Bosler, a dancer, actress andformer 
Barnard girl. 


a 








SCOTT WATSON, com- 
poser-pianist, teaches at 
the Diller-Quaile School 
and privately in New York 
City. A native of Tennes- 
see, he graduated from the 
Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore, where he was 
also a faculty member 
1944-46. He played his 
Town Hall debut recital in 





1948. His "Square Reel" (1951), for four pianos, has 
been performed extensively by the Philharmonic Piano 
Quartet, is published for two pianos by Ethel Smith. 
His easy pastorale, "Highland Meadow (R. D. Row, Bos- 
ton), was chosen "Best of the Year 1955" by the Piano 
Quarterly Newsletter. 


IRWIN FREUNDLICH of 
Juilliard is a graduate of 
ColumbiaCollege and Juil- 
liard, studentof James 
Friskin, Edward Steuer- 
mann, Bernard Wagenaar, 
Hans Weisse and Paul 
Henry Lang. A specialist 
in piano repertoire, he co- 
authored(with JamesFris- 
kin) "Music for the Piano" 
a handbook of concert and teaching material from about 
1590 to1952. It is the most extensive treatment in Eng- 
lish of the piano repertoire. Mr. Freundlich's stud- 
ents have appeared in recital over the United States and 
Europe and have won many coveted prizes and scholar- 
ships. For four consecutive summers he has conducted 
yearly Master Classes in Piano at Bennington College. 


WILLiAM J. MITCHELL a 
received his musical ed- 
ucation fromColumbia, the 
Institute of Musical Art, 
and privately in Vienna 
with the late Hans Weisse 
exponent of the theories of 
Heinrich Schenker. He has 
contributed articles to 
periodicals, co-translated 
Edouard Herriot's "The 
Life and Times of Beethoven" (Macmillan, 1937), writ- 
ten "Elementary Harmony" (Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1939, 
1949), and translated and edited C. P. E. Bach's "Essay 
on the True Art of Playing Keyboard Instruments," 
(Norton and Co. , 1949). He has been Chairman of the 
Society for Music in the Liberal Arts College and Sec- 
retary of the American Musicological Society. At the 
present time he is a Director of the Walter W. Naum- 
burg Foundation. 
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A new approach to piano study 


e VOLUME I 


24 vivid and refined works =.ressing “forearm tech- 
T nique”, “strict timing and rhythm”, “playing exactly 
together”, “connected and lLgntly detached” and 
“broken chords”. Composers include Ricci, Leopold 


Mozart, Rebikoff, Hummel cui others. For the early 
O | e VOLUME II 


intermediate student. 
Devoted to “forearm and hand technique”, repeated 
notes”, “thumb and fifth finger” and “finger action”, 


this volume contains 19 invaluable compositions for 
study and recital, Composers include Hassler, Bertini, 
Gnessin, Ricci, Heller, Volkoff and Turk. 


e VOLUME Ill 
Containing 19 compositions not exceeding grade 3 
in difficulty, Volume III concentrates on “double note 


and chord technic”, “left-hand finger action”, “hand 
(wrist) staccato”, and “smoothness and legato in 
broken chords”. Hassler, Kirchner, Leopold Mozart 
and Scarlatti are a few of the composers. 


Compiled and Edited by ALFRED MIROVITCH 


Emphasizing “technique through musicianship”, this new 





e VOLUME IV approach to piano study for the young pianist bridges the 

gulf which has existed for so many years between the etude 
Among other advanced forms of technic, Volume IV and the piece. Alfred Mirovitch, well-known pianist and 
features one of the important facets in the craftman- teacher, has selected fresh examples of 18th, 19th and 20th 
ship of musical interpretation, the art of “accompani- century musical styles—many of which are published now 


ment”. 18 brilliant and effective compositions offer for the first time in the United States. Musical and imagina- 
the advanced student a mastery of “double notes and 


duit nda”, “inet atl “tabihi Ueleah tive, each short composition serves a double purpose: that 
musicianship”. of “etude” and “piece”. Rich in musical masterpieces of 
every epoch, COMMAND OF THE KEYBOARD singles out 
many of the neglected branches of technique and devotes a 
group of etudes and pieces to each branch. Editorial com- 
Each volume, $1.50 ment and interpretive directions are included. 
° P 


Now at music stores everywhere. 


q — THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY ax 
z Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania g 
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What else can he learn from music? 


One of the big accomplishments of music teachers 
is the influence they exert in counteracting push- 
button living. The teacher teaches the student to 
play, and to keep at it until he can play. The learner 
learns technique in music, and at the same time 
lessons in living. 


Steinway believes this twin result of musical edu- 
cation is a good antidote to the machine age. 
Steinway’s national advertising is based on the 


theme, ‘The things that money can’t buy.’ The 
advertisements remind parents that a successful 
life cannot be borrowed or bought, it must be 
worked for and won. 


Steinway and its dealers are joining teachers in a 
crusade to combat the softening ease of automatic 
living. This is the time for music to prove again 
its value in lifting life above the emptiness of a 
pushbutton existence. Steinway & Sons 
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